1?HE PEODUC^TOISr OF GLYCERINE               S?
of only 5-J- per cent sulphuric acid in a period of
twelve to eighteen hours. That the chemical process
of saponification of fats with sulphuric acid, which
theoretically takes place in a very simple manner, in
practice is not by any means so simple, is proved by
the1, behaviour of the heated mass. It evolves violet
vapours, empyreumatic smelling oils, sulphurous acid,
and vapours of acrolein in such considerable quantity
that the decomposition vessel must be made absolutely
closed, and an exit provided for the vapours evolved
during the heating.
The vapours of acrolein are produced by the de-
composition of glycerine ; not only this, but the fatty
acids are also attacked, and a black-coloured mass of
a pitch-like nature is formed, which can be separated
from the fatty acids only by distillation of the latter.
The total loss which occurs in this process is very
considerable, and may amount to 20 per cent of the
fat employed ; only in very rare cases is it less than
12 per cent.
After completing the saponification the mass is
treated with boiling water to separate the fatty acids
from the glycerine and sulphuric acid; the fatty
acids are. worked up further into pure stearic arid
palmitic acid, while the sulphuric acid and glycerine-
containing liquid can be either worked up directly
for glycerine, or can be turned to good account by
using it for the decomposition of lime soap. Ones
obtains then besides free fatty acids and gypsum a
liquid which contains acid-free crude glycerine. "For
the method of quick sapoirificatkm or fractional